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BELIEVED m BOOKS 
for a Century 


McClurg’s completes its first 
one hundred years—1844 to 1944 


As America grew from youth to maturity, 
McClurg’s marched with the growth of the pub- 
lic library and the development of education. 


Sharing the faith of librarians and educators 
in the social, spiritual and cultural value of 
books, McClurg’s has striven to make itself 
worthy of the long years of confidence placed 
in it. 

Now, looking forward to a new century of 
achievement, McClurg’s wishes to express its 
gratitude to all those who make possibile the 
beginning of a new procession of years of 
library service. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO (11), ILLINOIS 
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Y, Explanation 


HIS issue of The Michigan Librarian is un- 

usual in that it represents the combined ef- 
forts of a number of people. The material for the 
issue was collected in a large part by Miss Grace 
England and was turned over to Mr. George Gil- 
fillan of the Detroit News Reference Library, who 
succeeded her as Editor of The Librarian. Shortly 
after the material was sent to the printer, a serious 
illness made it necessary for Mr. Gilfillan to take 
an extended leave of absence from his library, and 
to resign as editor. In the absence of an editor, 
Miss Ruth Miller of Hamtramck and Miss Grace 
Winton of Detroit’s Northwestern High School, 
members of the Association’s Publications Com- 
mittee, volunteered to complete the work on the 
issue. The offer was gratefully accepted. 

The Executive Board wishes to express its sin- 
cere appreciation to Miss England, Mr. Gilfillan, 
Miss Miller and Miss Winton. We hope that Mr. 
Gilfillan will soon be back at his library and can 
again take an active part in the Association’s ac- 
tivities. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
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THE M. L. A. AT THE CROSSROADS 


by CECIL J. McHALE 


President, Michigan Library Association 


HIS is a time of earnest planning and 

of great plans—planning is in the air 

we breathe. Men and women are at 
once intent on working and fighting for vic- 
tory on the battlefield and trying to see to it 
that the fruits of victory shall not turn bitter 
in the mouth. Libraries, as a part of the vital 
function of education and re-education both 
now and following the war, must also lay 
their plans. And library associations—the 
projectors and amplifiers of professional 
aspiration on a level higher than the purely 
local—should be laying theirs as well. We, 
on our part, are in fact arriving at the cross- 
roads. 

Let us attempt to assay our position. In 
Michigan we have numerous and valuable 
resources, both human and institutional. It 
is not unseemly nor vain to say that we 
possess more than our quota of librarians 
with high ideals of public service, vigor and 
progressiveness. We have had and now have 
keen minds and constructive doers, as our 
many progressive enterprises, large and 
small, attest. We are reaching out; we are 
conscious of needful work insufficiently im- 
plemented, of services undeveloped, of areas 
unserved. We are neither content nor smug 
with ourselves. 

As an association we have been influential. 
Within the last few years alone, we have done 
yeoman service in obtaining for citizens of 
Michigan a rejuvenated and vigorous state 
library agency, State Aid for their public 
libraries and certification for their librarians. 
We have concerned ourselves actively with 
legislation beneficial to library service and 
library support. We have conducted with 
signal success summer institutes for librar- 
ians, which have set a standard throughout 
the country. For half a century we have held 
annual conferences (unfortunately _inter- 
rupted last year but to be resumed this fall 
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at Grand Rapids) high 
fessionally fertile. Our official organ, The 
Michigan Librarian, is a periodical of dis- 
tinction. In many other directions, we have 
proved ourselves creative and constructive. 

We are one of the largest state library asso- 
ciations in the country. In the years after the 
war we can expect our membership to be 
much larger. Our interests are complex and 
ramified, and will become more so. The 
work of our officers and committeemen is 
strictly voluntary, performed on time that 
must, more frequently than not, be salvaged 
from other and insistent commitments. Li- 
brarians, like other people, have their 
legitimate ambitions but their prospect of 
material aggrandizement is modest indeed. 
Their zeal in the interests of their profession 
and the welfare of the public utility which it 
subserves is singularly selfless. 

We run our risks, however, and chiefly the 
risk of suffering from our very virtues, for 
our laudable professional zeal and our un- 
selfish ambition in behalf of full library 
service throughout the state. Furthermore, 
democratic and voluntary enterprises like 
ours, with an ever-changing personnel among 
officers and committees, are always subject to 
lost motion and, particularly, lack of con- 
tinuity. Able and inspired leaders come and 
go; too often, following their brief tenure, 
with them go a major portion of their plan- 
ning. Committees devote serious attention to 
problems, make studies and formulate rec- 
ommendations; too often, unless their recom- 
mendations have immediate application and 
can be put into instant effect, the results of 
their labors become merely part of the record, 
the same ground frequently being covered by 
a subsequent committee. The fact is that 
few chief officers and executive boards of the 
Association have the time to master the con- 
tributions of ‘their predecessors; to reconcile, 
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integrate and project them, in addition to 
keeping thoroughly abreast of all current 
activities. The pressure of merely current 
obligations upon officers and the chairmen of 
some of the standing committees is causing 
many of our very able and otherwise willing 
members ta refuse appointments. 

Out of the dilemma there are several ways. 
The simplest course, which is not a way out 
but should be set forth for the sake of real- 
ism, is to do nothing. Another is to contract 
our organization, circumscribe our activities 
and bridle our ambition—something that 
most of us, undoubtedly, would grieve 
deeply to see done. Still another is to hitch 
our wagon to the State Library star and en- 
courage the governmental agency to become 
the nucleus, the means of continuity of our 
now independent enterprise (as is the situa- 
tion in some other large states) and urge it 
to publish the Association’s now official or- 
gan. Most of our librarians, in spite of har- 
boring the best of good will towards our 
State Library, would be loath to urge this. 
They prize their independence and are con- 
vinced that an autonomous professional 
group has a role to play which no official 
group can. 

There is still another way out and one to 
which the Association could well afford to 
give earnest thought; namely, to look to the 
employment of a part-time Executive Secre- 
tary. The function of such a person would 
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be to furnish organizational continuity; he 
would be charged with mastering the details 
of the activities of previous years and placing 
his information at the service of incoming 
officers and committees. Not least, he would 
be responsible for a considerable portion 
of the correspondence and business details 
which now fall too heavily on some shoul- 
ders. 

Is this too ambitious a scheme for a state 
library association? Perhaps. It is, indis- 
putably, if the income which the Association 
receives from its memberships is the control- 
ling factor, for current income is already too 
small. Our organizational and financial fu- 
ture can stand some careful study and I am 
asking our Planning Committee to take the 
whole matter under advisement. 

On other pages of this issue of The Michi- 
gen Librarian, Miss Ruth Rutzen writes con- 
cerning the State Board for Libraries’ 
postwar plan. I recommend your careful 
study of the plan for, among other things, 
it proposes a bold and far-reaching program 
for accomplishing one of the Association’s 
long-time major interests—the extension of 
library service to large areas of the state 
now without it. 

All these challenging problems deserve 
the thoughtful consideration of each and 
every member of the Association in anticipa- 
tion of the October conference at Grand 
Rapids. 


* 


e With the retirement of Grace A. England as Editor, The 
Michigan Librarian loses a person of integrity who made capable 
and vigorous editorial judgments. Her long and active experi- 
ence in the Association served her well in maintaining a high pro- 
fessional standard and in greatly improving the business manage- 
ment of The Librarian. Her careful planning will make the edi- 


torship easier for her successor. 


The gratitude and appreciation of the members and officers 
of the Association go to her and her editorial staff for their 


hard and self-less work. 
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THE NEXT STEP FORWARD 





by RUTH RUTZEN 


Chairman, Planning Committee, Michigan Library 
Association 


dertaken a significant program of action 

to extend and improve its public library 
service. Another important step in this pro- 
gram has now been taken. This time it is in 
the form of a report issued by the State 
Board for Libraries designated a Postwar 
Public Works Program for a State Library 
Building, a State Law Library, a State Plan 
for Regional and County Libraries. 

As indicated in the title the report covers 
three projects. The statements on projects 
1 and 2 outline the need for new and ex- 
panded housing for the State Library and 
the Law Library, and describe in detail the 
size and cost of proposed facilities. In project 
3 we see a program for the development of 
regional and county libraries which neces- 
sarily requires a more involved and complex 
justification and description. We are at- 
tempting here a summary and, in part, an 
interpretation of project 3 only; not because 
the first two projects are not important to 
Michigan but because they are more readily 
understood. In project 3 we have the first 
concrete proposal showing how the Regional 
Library Law (1931) can be made effective. 

The Plan in general is based on standards 
recommended by the American Library As- 
sociation’s Committee on Post-War Plan- 
ning for Public Libraries.1_ These standards 
specify that an annual income of $1.00 per 
capita for a population of 25,000 is the mini- 
mum for essentials of adequate service and 
that larger units or a greater per capita al- 
lowance are necessary for “reasonably good 
libraries.” Regardless of population to be 
served an independent library should have 
not less than 6,000 books. Approximately 
20 to 25% of the collection should be for 
children, and the adult collection should be 
about 60% non-fiction. These standards also 


Il: IS well known that Michigan has un- 


* Post-War Standards for Public Libraries, 1943. 
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specify that only a given percentage of the 
librarian’s time should be used for clerical 
routines and that a certain proportion of 
time must be available for reference and 
advisory service and work with community 
groups. 

A partial review of such standards leads . 
to this statement in the report: “Comparing 
the actual situation in Michigan today with 
these standards for ‘reasonably good librar- 
ies’ we find the situation serious.” There 
are still 914,588 people in Michigan without 
public libraries, of which 96.5% are rural 
residents. Only 11 of the 294 public libraries 
in the state have an annual income from 
local taxes of $25,000 or more. About 81% 
of the libraries serve a population of less 
than 10,000, and 91% have an annual income 
of less than $10,000. In fact, there are 188 
libraries out of the 294 which serve a popu- 
lation of less than 5,000 and there are 243 
libraries receiving less than $5,000 a year. 
Among these, 158 or 53% receive under $1,- 
000. Even these general statistics indicate 
the extent to which service in Michigan falls 
below standards for “reasonably good li- 
braries.” 

What are the reasons for these inequali- 
ties? The report refers to our scattered popu- 
lation and points out that “The upper two- 
thirds of Michigan compared with the south- 
ern third is characterized by counties with 
greater area, but with fewer people in actual 
number and per square mile. A large pro- 
portion of all the cut-over section has now 
become game areas and forests owned by the 
state and federal governments. These con- 
ditions add to the difficulties in providing 
all types of public services.” 

Low assessed valuation and the 15 mill tax 
limitation on real estate are other factors 
having a bearing on the problem. According 
to the 1942 assessed valuation only six coun- 
ties above the Muskegon-Bay City line can 
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levy amounts above $10,000 if the full one- 
half mill allowed by the county library law 
is appropriated. Below this line only two 
counties, Barry and Cass, are limited to a 
total less than this. 


STATE Aip BENEFITS 

What does State Aid do? “Michigan has 
gained national recognition as one of the 
states which is trying to improve the condi- 
tions described, by annual grants-in-aid. Cash 
grants are allowed to those local govern- 
mental units that continue to maintain a 
public library at their previous level of tax 
support. The 1942-43 grants for which the 
great majority of existing libraries qualified, 
stimulated improvements but were only a 
modest supplement to local library budgets.” 

The 914,588 people without an organized 
library are not benefited by these annual 
grants, though some headway has been made 
through special establishment grants. The 
report states: “Special grants made to new 
county libraries to help them meet establish- 
ment costs have stimulated the formation of 
units on a county basis. One establishment 
grant of between $3,000 and $7,000 is al- 
lowed each new county library which meets 
the minimum requirements of local tax sup- 
port and responsible administration by a 
well organized county library board. Such 
grants have led to the formal establishment 
of 12 of our 22 county libraries since 1938. 
They have encouraged the organization of 
libraries on a broader population base; 14 
of the county libraries are set up to serve 
10,000 or more people. Their support, how- 
ever, is far below the standards described, 
since only 6 have annual budgets of more 
than $10,000 from all sources. In other 
words, more help is needed if this trend is to 
be significant; this is particularly true north 
of theMuskegon-Bay City line.”” The popula- 
tion without public library service stands at 
40% for the Upper Peninsula, 38.6% for the 
upper half of the Lower Peninsula and 13% 
for the lower half of the Lower Peninsula. 

These are some of the tacts and figures on 
which the State Board for Libraries has based 
its recommendation for a two-part plan. One 
part sets up 17 regional libraries above the 
Muskegon-Bay City line for counties where 
assessed valuation is too low to make possible 
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good service to rural areas. The other pro. 
vides for three fully equipped bookmobiles 
for each of six demonstration units for lim. 
ited aid to counties willing and able to sup. 
port new county libraries. 


PROPOSED REGIONAL LIBRARIES: 


Population 
Upper Peninsula without service 
Ontonagon and Gogebic Counties ...... 14,819 
Baraga, Houghton, Keweenaw .......... 34,487 
Te 2 a 
Nearquette ome Alger ..... 6s ceessscen 16,060 
BS ee 28,731 
Chippewa, Luce, Mackinaw ............. 26,152 
Lower Peninsula 
Charlevoix and Emmet ................ 13,066 
Cheboygan and Presque Isle ............ 20,221 
Alpena and Montmorency .............. 11,798 
Benzie, Grand Traverse, Leelanau, 

Antrim, Matkeska. .......5........:.... Be 
Roscommon, Crawford, Otsego ......... 10,373 
Arenac, Alcona, Oscoda, losco, 

on rn RS oe ra oa ee ee 15,918 
a | a eer 21,796 
Mason, Lake, Geeana ....5.02206660000 12,071 
Mecosta, Newaygo, Montcalm .......... 37,447 
Wexford, Osceola, Missaukee .......... 15,666 
Gladwin. Bay, Midland ................ 13,790 


Each regional unit will have a service area 
of two or more counties forming a commu- 
nity organization based on highways, trading 
centers, etc.; an unserved population from 
10,000 to 44,000, a book collection ranging 
from 25,000 to 70,000 volumes, one book- 
mobile for each 10,000 population, an an- 
nual budget of not less than $10,000. 

The regional library will provide a head- 
quarters building to house administrative 
offices, a reference and reading center, and 
a central reservoir of books for use through- 
out the region. It will make available a serv- 
ice which can reach all the population either 
through new library centers and reading 
rooms or bookmobile routes. It will serve 
existing libraries with new books and books 
for special needs and aim to coordinate all 
library services for both children and adults 
in the area. 

Special provisions will be studied for four 
counties, Menominee, Manistee, Barry and 
Cass which do not fit the regional pattern 
geographically, but whose assessed valuation 
brings them into the group of counties which 
cannot raise $10,000. 


BOOKMOBILES 
Because of a more concentrated population 
in the southern half of the Lower Peninsula, 
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each county, except Barry and Cass, has an 
assessed valuation high enough to support a 
county library at a reasonably good standard. 
There has been a more definite development 
of public libraries in this part of the state 
because of the more concentrated population 
and because local funds have been more ade- 
quate. However, there are 569,969 rural resi- 
dents in this part of the state without service. 
In order to stimulate the establishment of 
new county libraries and to improve and 
expand services of those in existence, the re- 
port recommends the creation of six demon- 
stration units. It is planned that each will 
have three bookmobiles and a revolving col- 
lection of 62,500 books. These units would 
be offered first to counties in the lower third 
of the state that develop their own library 
plans on sound standards. 

The financial requirements of the pro- 
gram have been set up in complete detail 
for both capital costs and maintenance, and 
are based on the standards suggested by the 
Committee on Post-War Planning of the 
American Library Association. Total capital 
costs are shown as $3,692,083 and added 
maintenance costs as $773,513. 

The Regional Library Law (1931) makes 
the State Board for Libraries responsible for 
the development of a plan for establishment 
and location of regional libraries. ““This post- 
war program is the first step in carrying out 
these responsibilities. The plan is compre- 
hensive and state-wide, but is so drawn that 
any part of it may be carried out in a given 
year. With very slight adaptations all or 
part of it can be put into operation when- 
ever funds are available, whether this be 
from the regular budget of the state library, 
from a special state appropriation, from pri- 
vate funds, other sources, or a combination 
of these. 

“This is a program which will furnish sev- 
eral types of work in the post-war era. The 
construction features will provide manual 
and skilled labor. These, together with the 
purchase of bookmobiles, furniture, books 
and supplies, will help keep private factories 
and business running.” 

In order to make further studies and to 
begin experimental work the State Board for 
Libraries is requesting a qualified assistant to 
make surveys and supplementary reports. At 
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the same time the Board wants to establisl 
two extension offices in the northern part of 
the state each having a library consultant and 


a mobile unit with a small collection of 
books. At the recent session of the legisla- 
ture, added funds were granted to the State 
Board for Libraries for such new activities. 

[t goes without saying that as time goes on 
parts of this plan will be modified to meet 
new conditions and it should not be judged 
on specific details. It does present a blue 
print which, if followed, will bring to every- 
one in the state the caliber of service which 
must be available for self-education of the 
individual, a requirement of democratic liv- 
ing. 

It is very important that all librarians in 
Michigan familiarize themselves with this re- 
port in all its details. Our task is not done 
until this plan or its modified counterpart is 
put into operation. The clause in the state 
aid law requiring a minimum annual income 
of $6,000 will become effective in 1948. Our 
effort to meet that provision will help us to 
put this program into effect. Let’s make that 
our first next step! 





Board and Council 

A joint meeting of the Executive Board and 
the Advisory Council was held at Ann Arbor, 
January 15. Present for the Board were: Cecil 
J. McHale, Ernest I. Miller, Hobart C. Coffey, 
and Hazel M. De Meyer. For the Council: 
District chairmen Herbert S$. Dahlstrom, Flor- 
ence Severs, Donald W. Kohlstedt, Virginia 
Summers, Leonora Hass, Mary F. Meinberg; 
Committee chairmen Ruth Rutzen, Planning; 
Fudocia Stratton, Legislative and F. Ridlen Har- 
rell, Public Relations. 

President McHale discussed immediate and 
long-term planning problems, emphasizing an 
increased membership; relations of the Asso- 
ciation with the state at large; legislative mat- 
ters; the need for an executive secretary; in- 
creased financial support and defining of zones 
of activity for the State Library and the As- 
sociation. 


The Planning Committee was assigned con- 
sideration of a graduated membership fee and 
ways and means to obtain an executive secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Miller, coordinator of districts, outlined 
plans for district meetings. 

Current and future library legislation was 
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discussed by Miss Stratton, who urged study of 
changes in County Library and County School 
Library laws and Penal Fines. 

Miss Rutzen presented a program to supple- 
ment the State Library's Regional Plan. Both 
Miss Rutzen and Mr. Harrell raised questions 
as to spheres of action of the Planning and 
Public Relations committees. 

Miss Madigan of the Salary, Staff and Tenure 
Committee reported that the survey being made 
by her committee is nearly completed. The 
President recommended that the committee’s 
findings be printed and that the material be 
turned over to the Publications Committee. 

Gladys Nichols, member at large of the M.L.A. 
Executive Board, has resigned the librarianship 
at St. Joseph to return to Ohio and, conse- 
quently, has retired from the Executive Board. 
Adeline Cooke, Librarian of the Baldwin Public 
Library, Birmingham, has been appointed to fill 
Miss Nichols’ unexpired term. 


HAZEL M. DE MEYER, Secretary 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 


District officers report that plans for their 
annual meetings are nearing completion. 

District 1, according to Jean Johnson, chair- 
man, will meet May 11 at Kalamazoo. The 
morning session will consider Association busi- 
ness, particularly the State Board for Libraries’ 
postwar plan. The afternoon will feature a 
panel discussion on demobilization. It is hoped 
that a substantial book exhibit can be arranged. 

District 2, Herbert Dahlstrom, chairman, will 
meet April 21 at Ann Arbor. An effort will be 
made to acquaint district members with the de- 
tails of the State Board’s regional plan. 

District 3, meeting at McGregor Library, 
Highland Park, May 19, will be highlighted by 
a film forum that afternoon, says Florence 
Severs, chairman. The morning program will 
include reports from Association officers and 
representatives of the State Board. 

District 4 will meet in Grand Rapids, April 
27, at the Park Congregational Church. The 
morning business meeting will be enlivened by 
a library skit presented by the Grand Rapids 
Public Library staff. A tea at Ryerson Library 
will complete the session. 

Plans for Districts 5, 6, 7 are incomplete. 
District 6 plans to meet at Higgins Lake, Sun- 
day, June 18, preceding the Higgins Lake Work- 
shop. District 7 will meet at Iron Mountain on 
a date yet to be set and District 5 is expected to 
meet in the Thumb. 
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Before passing along the bits of news and 
gossip we've picked up the past couple of weeks, 
we'd like to write our thanks and appreciation 
to: 

the Association for entrusting us with the job 
of piloting The Librarian and the expressions 
of confidence we’ve had from President McHale 
and his associates; 

Grace A. England for her generous help in 
introducing us to the perplexities of our job; 

the State Library in the persons of Mrs. Loleta 
Fyan and Helen Clark for their good wishes and 
a file of Library News. 

* * * 

It has been observed in other issues that our 
only news source is librarians. Which brings us 
to our hope that the quarterly will be used also 
as a meeting place between conventions and dis. 
trict meetings. So, let us know who is doing 
what and where. And if you’ve run into some 
problems that bother you a lot, there should be 
a reader or two able to help. 

* * * 

The Association will meet in convention, O-t. 
26-28, inclusive, at the Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids. 


* * * 


Crowded out of this issue, Who’s Who will run 
in our June issue. 
* * * 
Congratulations to Mrs. Rosemary Obermeir 
Formolo, whose Golden Apples of the Sun is this 
(Continued on Page 24) 





Nominating Committee 

The Nominating Committee will wel- 
come suggestions as to nominees for officers, 
1944-45. Officers to be elected are: First 
Vice-President (and President-elect), Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Secretary, ‘Treasurer 
and two members of the Executive Board. 
Suggestions should be sent not later than 
April 15th, to the chairman, Marian F. 
Adams, Albion College Library, Albion. 

Committee members are: Marian Adams, 
Dist. 1; Mrs. Ruth J. Abram, Public Li- 
brary, Grand Rapids, Dist. 4; Mrs. Lodisca 
P. Alway, State Library, Lansing, Dist. 5; 
Alice Clapp, Public Library, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Dist. 7; Lucy L. Morgan, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Dist. 3; Ethel McCrickett, 
High School Library, Ypsilanti, District 2. 
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A Survey of Library Legislation in 


Michigan —1937 to 1944 


by MRS. DOROTHY T. 


HAGERMAN 


Chairman, Michigan State Board for Libraries 


gan in 1937! To get a true picture of 

all that has happened we must survey 
the library scene preceding that eventful 
year. 

From its organization the Michigan Li- 
brary Association grew slowly until in 1935 
it had an approximate membership of 350 
librarians. Each spring it sponsored a series 
of Round Tables, one day meetings at vari- 
ous points in the state, and held an annual 
convention in the fall. 

For several years the Association had been 
working on plans for the development of 
library service. In 1935 and 1936, the First 
and Second Planning Committees analyzed 
and evaluated the library situation and rec- 
ommended an ambitious program of expan- 
sion. 

What was the general condition of the 
state at this time? All tax-supported activi- 
ties were subject to the uncertainties of a 
rapidly shifting tax base. Many cities had 
adopted a 15 mill tax limitation on real 
estate, which was assigned to local taxing 
units rather than to the state at a time when 
the latter’s income was declining. A sales 
tax was enacted, the revenue going to the 
state. This drop in local tax support, with 
the shift of tax income to the state, made it 
necessary to consider grants-in-aid from the 
state both for the support of libraries and 
other public services. 

At this time 24% of Michigan’s popula- 
tion was without library service. The un- 
served ‘area included one city of between 
10,000 and 25,000 population, and four 
cities of between 5,000 and 10,000 popula- 
tion, in all 46,200 urban residents. In addi- 
tion eight counties, and a total of 1,140,200 
rural people were without libraries. 

As reported in The Equal Chance, pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, 
1936, library expenditures in Michigan for 
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1935 were 38 cents per capita, whereas the 
minimum recommendation for a reasonably 
good service was $1.00 per capita. 

What plans could be made for better li- 
brary service on a matching basis of support 
which would stimulate local initiative and 
set up minimum standards? Could more 
efficient units of service be developed? What 
amounts of money were needed and on what 
basis should they be appropriated? These 
questions, and many others, confronted li- 
brarians at this time. 


STATE AID ENACTED 

Finally, the recommendations of the Planning 
Committee crystallized into action. In 1937, two 
bills were drawn. The first was known as the 
State Aid for Libraries Act (Act No. 315, Public 
Acts of 1937) which provided an annual grant 
of $500,000 from the state to aid public librar- 
ics, beginning July 1, 1937. The law divided 
the appropriation into three separate funds: 
General Library Fund, 83%; Library Equaliza- 
tion Fund, 15%; and Administration Fund, 2%. 

The General Library Fund was to be dis- 
tributed on an equal per capita basis to all 
libraries which met the law’s requirements and 
specifically required the maintenance of local 
tax support in order to qualify for a grant. 

The Library Equalization Fund, which was to 
operate over a period of ten years, was to be 
distributed in two ways: 

1. Not more than 50% of the fund could be 
used for grants, of $3,000-$5,000 each, to organize 
and establish new county libraries. To qualify, 
the law required a county appropriation of one- 
tenth of a mill per annum on the new area to 
be served. 

2. The remaining 50%, and any unused por- 
tion of the above, were to be divided on an equal 
per capita basis among existing libraries which 
drew their support from districts where the as- 
sessed valuation was less than two-thirds of the 
average per capita assessed valuation of the state 
as a whole. 

State Aid in Michigan is for public libraries 
only, since there is a constitutional provision al- 
locating penal fines to school district libraries, as 
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well as other large state grants which benefit 


school libraries. Since Michigan is a state in 
which a public library may be organized under 
school districts, there are many combinations 
of school and public libraries. No library which 
is maintained primarily for school purposes can 
qualify for grants under this state aid law. 

These grants may be used for almost any li- 
brary expenditure except the purchase, erection 
or remodeling of buildings, or the payment of 
principal or interest changes on any indebted- 
ness. 

In general, the purpose of the law was to aid 
existing libraries serving the general public, to 
encourage local responsibility and stimulate local 
tax support, to equalize library opportunities 
throughout the state, to encourage larger units, 
and to establish minimum service standards. 


STATE Boarp CREATED 

The second act, known as the State Board for 
Libraries Act, (Act No. 106, Public Acts of 1937) 
created a five member board with the State Li- 
brarian as Secretary, which had the following 
assigned duties: 

1. To control and supervise the State Library. 

2. To prepare and administer standards for 
certification of libraries and librarians. 

3. To inspect libraries receiving state grants- 
in-aid. (The provision does not allow the State 
Board to control such libraries, however.) 

4. To assume administrative responsibility for 
the establishment of regional libraries. 

5. To further the development of state-wide 
school library service, to foster cooperative rela- 
tions between school libraries and public libraries, 
and to provide advisory assistance to libraries. 

6. To give advice and counsel to any com- 
munity which contemplates establishing a library; 
and to give the assistance of its employes in or- 
ganizing such libraries, or in organizing libraries 
in any state institution. 

7. To be active in coordinating the library 
services of the state. 

8. To collect and preserve statistics, to under- 
take research pertaining to libraries, and to make 
the resultant findings available to all libraries 
applying therefor. 

To supply advice and information to li- 
braries through field visits, institutes, correspond- 
ence, publications, etc. 

10. Finally, upon the expiration of the term of 
the incumbent Librarian, the Board was empow- 
ered to appoint a state librarian who should be 
a graduate of an accredited library school, and 
have at least four years experience in library 
work in an administrative capacity. The term of 
office and the salary were to be fixed by the 
Board. 


These two supplementary acts were consid- 
ered unusually progressive library legislation. 
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United effort which would not admit defeat, 
aided by favorable circumstances, secured their 
passage by the 1937 Legislature. Michigan lj. 
brarians were convinced after this effort that 
they must defend programs and appropriations 
against the competition of other groups. They 
realized the necessity of “talking libraries” con- 
tinuously to all officials and legislators if they 
hoped to gain recognition and appropriations, 
When these acts were passed in 1937, the Gov. 
ernor vetoed the State Aid appropriation for the 
first year of the biennium but allowed $375,000 
for the second. Hence, state grants were not 
available until July 1, 1938, and actual distribu- 
tion did not begin until October of that year. 


First APPOINTEES 


In March 1938, however, Gov. Frank Murphy 
appointed the first State Board for Libraries, upon 
whom were imposed the many duties described 
above. His great interest in the betterment of 
library opportunities and his comprehension of 
library needs enabled him to appoint a well-bal- 
anced and zealous board. Its members were 
Hobart Coffey, Librarian, Law Library, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; William Jabine, WPA His- 
torical Records Survey, Detroit; J. Adrian Rosen- 
berg, lawyer, Jackson; Alice Vevia, teacher, 
Grand Rapids; Ralph A. Ulveling, Associate 
Librarian, Detroit Public gLibrary. 

According to law, the terms of the first ap- 
pointees were to be staggered, so that one 
would expire each year, but subsequent appoint- 
ments would be for five year terms. The Board, 
therefore, had terms varying from one to five 
years in the order mentioned. Since these ap- 
pointments were made in a non-legislative year, 
they were not confirmed by the Senate and were 
subject to change in a new administration. At 
this time Mrs. Grace S. McClure, the political 
appointee of a former governor, was State Li- 
brarian. Her term did not expire until April, 
1939, so that a professionally trained librarian 
could not be appointed by the Board until after 
that date. 

Civil Service became effective for state em- 
ployes in 1938, so that one of the first tasks of 
this new board was that of job classification for 
all members of the State Library staff. Every 
effort was made to describe each position fairly 
and carefully so as to insure properly qualified 
persons with suitable professional training when- 
ever new appointments were made, and thus im- 
prove the service rendered by the State Library. 
Provision was made for five grades of professional 
employes, and future appointments were to be 
made from an eligible register established by 
competitive examination. One of the immediate 
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advantages of civil service rating was an equitable 
adjustment of a very unequal salary schedule and 
increases in many of the library salaries. 

To obtain an impartial judgment of the service 
which the State Library was rendering, the quali- 
fications of its personnel, and the character of its 
book collection, the Board made arrangements 
for a survey with the assistance of the American 
Library Association. Three well qualified librar- 
ians—Prof. Leon Carnovsky, Graduate School, 
University of Chicago; Paul Noon, State Li- 
brarian, Ohio; and Stewart Smith, Milwaukee 
Public Library—evaluated all the activity of 
the State Library, its organization and service, 
and made specific suggestions for an ideal state 
library agency on a long range plan. 

EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 

The next important activity of the State Board 
was to set up the Department of Extension, State 
Aid and Traveling Libraries under the direction 
of Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, who was given three 
months leave of absence from the Wayne County 
Library, Detroit. As the board gave preliminary 
consideration to the State Aid law, many legal 
questions arose which necessitated consulting 
the Attorney General for opinions. However, 
after the initial work was done, the administra- 
tion of State Aid funds was given to this new 
division which was made directly responsible to 
the Board. Since quarters at the State Library 
were already too crowded to furnish space for a 
new department, offices were opened in the City 
National Bank Building, Lansing. 

During the first year of the State Aid program, 
innumerable problems arose which brought rul- 
ings from the Board intended to establish long 
range policies. —Two definite conditions had to 
be met by each library. The law required that 
a library must receive during the current year 
from local tax sources an amount equal to or 
greater than the amount received in 1936-37, the 
year preceding passage of the law; and that ‘a 
sworn statement be furnished by the library fiscal 
agent. Each library also had to receive as much 
from local taxes as the total of the state grant. 
Another problem involved the determination of 
the status of any library located in a school which 
gave both school and public library service. This 
was decided by such criteria as the location of the 
library, hours open to the public, character of 
the book collection, and percentage of adult 
patrons. Payments were made quarterly to all 
public libraries qualifying. 

Four county libraries, Branch, Ingham, Glad- 
win and Monroe, were established, receiving 
grants of $5,000 each. More than 100 libraries 
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in 53 counties with low assessed valuation also 
benefited through the Equalization Fund. 

The Extension Department functioned from 
October, 1938, until June, 1939, when the ap- 
propriating section was removed from the State 
Aid law by the Legislature of 1939, and no funds 
were allowed for the biennium 1939-1941. Thus 
the program’s continuity was broken. 

During this period the State Board had a very 
chaotic history, with a constantly shifting per- 
sonnel. 

Gov. Frank D. Fitzgerald was inaugurated Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, and appointed John J. Axe, news- 
paper editor, Allegan, to replace Mr. Ulveling. 
Later, upon the resignation of Mr. Coffey in 
March, 1939, urgent pressure from the Michigan 
Library Association succeeded in returning Mr. 
Ulveling to finish the short term, which expired 
the following June. The Governor also ap- 
pointed Mrs. B. D. Niles of Lansing to succeed 
Mr. Jabine and Mrs. George Hunter of St. Johns 
to replace Miss Vevia. Of the first board only 
Mr. Rosenberg remained. All appointees were 
confirmed and completed their tenures. 

By Gov. Fitzgerald’s sudden death, Lieut-Gov. 
Luren D. Dickinson became governor. In July 
1939, disregarding his promise to the Michigan 
Library Association that he would continue Mr. 
Ulveling on the board, he named Mrs. Dorian 
Russell of Grand Rapids for a five year term— 
an unconfirmed appointment since the Legisla- 
ture was not in session. In June 1941, at the 
expiration of Mrs. Niles’ term, he appointed Mrs. 
Florence B. Dearing, Librarian, Cromaine Li- 
brary, Hartland, for a full term. 


M.L.A. GRowTH 

The Michigan Library Association in this 
period of planned objectives grew from 350 to 
more than 1,200 members. Studies had been 
made for the certification of librarians. A Trus- 
tees Section had been formed. Proposals were 
under consideration for dividing the state into 
regions or districts. The Planning Committee 
also had recommended that the Association re- 
quest the Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association to conduct 
and finance a personnel survey on a state-wide 
basis with a view to developing a program and 
facilities for strengthening existing library service, 
and to prepare for new services which would 
logically follow the granting of aid by the state. 
Michigan was fortunate in being chosen as one 
of three or four states to benefit by such a survey. 
It was conducted by Prof. John S. Cleavinger 
of Columbia University. His report, published 
in 1940 by the American Library Association, has 
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become an important part of the larger plan for 
the development of library service in this state. 

The Round Tables Committee, interested in 
providing more opportunities for librarian edu- 
cation, arranged a series of Institutes for in-serv- 
ice training. Five short Institutes, intended to 
aid rural librarians in a changing world, were 
made possible during 1940-41 through the co- 
operation of the Division of Program Planning, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Michigan Library 
Association. These successful experiments in 
adult education showed librarians in small com- 
munities that they were an integral part of a 
worth-while public service. 

Other aggressive committee work led to credit 
courses for teacher-librarians and school libra- 
rians in the state colleges of education. An exten- 
sion course in book selection was offered in 
Detroit by the School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Murray D. Van Wagoner who had made cam- 
paign promises to support library legislation, be- 
came governor in January, 1941. One specific 
promise fulfilled was that the State Board for 
Libraries Law, enacted in 1937, would be made 
fully effective. His appointment to the Board of 
Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman, branch librarian, 
Grand Rapids, replacing Mrs. Russell and his re- 
appointment of Mrs. Dearing were confirmed. 
In June, 1941, the Board named Mrs. Loleta D. 
Fyan as State Librarian for a term of four years, 
the first professional librarian to be appointed 
to this important post. 

A new State Aid for Libraries Act, introduced 
in the Senate, carried an appropriation of $500,- 
000, as did the first act, and made some revisions 
in the original law, then partially out-of-date. 
Later, the appropriation was reduced to $375,000 
by the Budget Director and was transferred to 
an educational budget bill, thus leaving to the 
library law simply the provisions for the dis- 
tribution of the money. Eventually, the appropri- 
ation passed at the reduced figure of $250,000 
per year for the biennium 1941-43. 

Briefly, changes in the law included an increase 
in the Equalization Fund from 15% to 25%, 
thereby reducing the General Library Fund; an 
increase in grants for the establishment of county 
and regional libraries, to increase the range from 
$3,000 to $7,000; the requirement that a public 
library, to qualify for grants, must receive in its 
last completed fiscal year an amount equal to, or 
greater than, the average of the three completed 
fiscal years immediately preceding July 1, 1941; 
the transfer of balances from the General and 
Administrative Funds at the end of the year “to 
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the State Library for use in furthering its state 
extension services.” 

A significant provision is that after July 1, 1948, 
those libraries whose annual tax support, includ- 
ing grants from the state, is less than $6,000, 
“may participate in the apportionment of the 
General Library Fund only by uniting with an- 
other library, or becoming a part of an approved 
county or regional library.” 


CERTIFICATION STANDARDS 


Since the Board was charged with setting stand- 
ards for librarians, one of its first efforts in 1941 
was to arrange a joint committee from the State 
Board and the Michigan Library Association to 
study certification patterns. 

A program was established, effective July 1, 
1942, which certified all librarians for positions 
held as of that date and set requirements for all 
new appointments. This program is progressing 
slowly in an attempt to build a sound basis for 
the future. All standards are recognized as ex- 
perimental. Certificates are being mailed to all 
librarians certifying them for the positions held 
July 1, 1942. Later, applications will be sent 
enabling each librarian to apply for a graded 
certificate valid for that class of library position 
anywhere in Michigan. 

Since no institution in Michigan gives library 
training on a sub-professional basis, the Board, 
in planning certification, decided to offer in-serv- 
ice training which would satisfy credit require- 
ments for First and Second Grade Certificates 
and give library workers and trustees an oppor- 
tunity to study together and exchange ideas on 
making each Michigan library an effective center 
in its community. 

To that end, a series of Library Vocational 
Workshops were planned offering courses in the 
basic technics of library work. They were made 
possible by financial cooperation of the State 
Board for Control of Vocational Education. The 
workshops were held at Waldenwoods, Hartland; 
State Conservation Training Camp, Higgins 
Lake; and Camp Shaw in the Upper Peninsula, 
locations chosen to reach librarians in all areas. 
First held in 1942, they are now planned on a 
continuing basis. A fourth workshop at Scenic 
Lodge, Muskegon, is to be added this year. To 
be certified in Grade I or II, a librarian must 
successfully complete two workshops within three 
years. 

Every attempt is made to keep the workshops 
on the technical level so that there will be no 
overlapping with Michigan Library Association 
Institutes whose speakers and discussion groups 
stimulate interest in broader problems of world 
significance and emphasize cultural phases of 
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community and professional life. The Board 
hopes in the future to provide adequate courses 
giving rural librarians a welcome opportunity for 
further vocational and professional training. 


At this point mention should be made of the 
state-wide WPA library project which was spon- 
sored by the State Board and the State Library. 
For the most part, this responsibility involved 
consultant services for various WPA activities and 
continued until its funds were withdrawn Febru- 
ary 1, 1943. Many WPA demonstrations gave 
impetus to the establishment of county libraries 
which have gained increased local support and 
have continued since termination of the project. 

In March 1943, Gov. Harry F. Kelly reap- 
pointed Mrs. George Hunter of St. Johns to the 
Board. In June, he named Joseph Planck, Lan- 
sing lawyer, as the fifth member at the expira- 
tion of Mr. Axe’s term. Both appointments were 
confirmed. An appropriation of $300,000 was 
allocated for grants in 1943-44. 

With a fairly stabilized State Aid appropriation 
and an increased State Library budget, what are 
some of the highlights of the past two years? 


STATE LIBRARY SERVICES 


The State Library now holds professional staff 
meetings each month which coordinate the work 
of all departments and keep the staff better in- 
formed on developments in the library field. 
There has been an expansion of work with state 
employes and officials, both in Lansing and out 
state; an inventory of all the State Library hold- 
ings has been completed, the first in twenty years; 
in 1942 the Law Library started a loan service of 
Michigan records and briefs; with the steady 
growth of the budget, book funds have been 
doubled, thus making possible a much wider loan 
service. 

The Library News, a mimeographed news let- 
ter, has been issued every other month for public 
and school librarians. It serves as a clearing house 
for ideas, materials and events, directed particu- 
larly to the needs of the smaller Michigan librar- 
ies. 

Displays of new books, arranged for children 
and young people, may be borrowed by schools 
and libraries, so that children, high school stu- 
dents, teachers and parents may examine recom- 
mended books, and choose titles for purchase. 
Loan exhibits of adult books are prepared for 
public libraries, as well as posters and mounted 
and framed pictures. The book ordering pro- 
cedure has been reorganized so that the newest 
books are now received promptly. 

Consultant services have expanded and _in- 
clude the Public Library Consultant and the 
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School Library Consultant. The former has re- 
sumed the normal work of this position after a 
curtailment of several years, advising public li- 
braries on organization problems, book selection, 
discarding, library and financial problems, as well 
as assisting library boards on personnel and 
budget and general community relations. The 
position of School Library Consultant has been 
reinstated after a lapse of some ten years. The 
consultant’s help is available to every school 
through visits, correspondence, distributed book 
lists and exhibits loaned to school libraries. 


The Director of State Aid also renders con- 
sultant service and advises public and county 
libraries on all problems relating to their quali- 
fication for grants, available for the third time 
during 1943. 


The State Aid program, during its first full 
year of operation, shows the following gratifying 
results: 


1. It has encouraged the establishment of new 
libraries. (43 libraries have received State Aid 
for the first time this past year.) 

2. It has promoted the development of larger 
units of library organization, which has assured 
greater economic and administrative effectiveness; 
libraries have extended service to larger areas; 
library boards have emphasized the fact that 
grants have given them enthusiasm and encour- 
agement to make their libraries more vital to 
the community. (269 public libraries have quali- 
fied for grants from the general library fund at 
the per capita rate of .0431.) 

3. It has resulted in more local interest and 
a higher local appropriation for 170 libraries 
(62% of all public libraries) . 

4. It has started to equalize public library 
service throughout the state by giving extra as- 
sistance to libraries in areas wth low assessed 
valuation. (Due to the increase in total assessed 
valuation of the state, this type of grant was 
made to 22 more libraries this year, a total of 167 
libraries in 64 counties, at the per capita rate of 
.0526.) 

5. It has encouraged the increase of county 
appropriations and the establishment of 13 new 
county libraries. (21 county libraries are now 
functioning in the state.) 

This does not mean that Utopia has been 
reached, however, as library expenditures have 
now attained only an approximate figure of 55 
cents per capita, an advance of seventeen cents 
per capita in eight years. It is evident that there 
is still a long step to the $1.00 to $2.00 per capita 
now recommended by the A.L.A. There are still 
915,000 people in 65 counties without local pub- 
lic library services, most of them located in the 
northern section of the Lower Peninsula, and in 
the entire Upper Peninsula. We must still con- 
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tinue to do a stupendous amount of extension 
work, particularly in rural areas. 


However, requests for additional funds for 
State Aid and the State Library budget have 
been granted in part. $300,000 has been ap- 
propriated for State Aid for each of the two 
fiscal years, 1943-45. The State Library budget 
rose from $87,500 in 1942-3 to $104,500 in 
1943-4, with a further increase to $147,000 in 
1944-5. Among the items in the new State Li- 
brary budget are two extension offices—one for 
the Upper Peninsula and one in the northern 
part of the Lower Peninsula. Each will have a 
library consultant, a mobile unit, and a small 
beginning collection of books for distribution, 
and will enable the State Library to render a 
much better service to all areas of the state. 


POSTWAR PROGRAM 


The postwar plan of the State Board for Li- 
braries is a three-point program which was for- 
mally approved by the Board on August 30, 
1943, and submitted to Gov. Kelly in September. 
Michigan is already known for sound legislation 
enabling the establishment and operation of li- 
braries in governmental units of all sizes. It has 
made its mark nationally as one of the states to 
inaugurate a continuing program of state grants- 
in-aid to public libraries. The State Board for 
Libraries believes that adoption of this program 
would give Michigan an even more outstanding 
position among the states. 

These are the proposed projects: 

1. A state’ library building to be erected in 
Lansing as part of a state plan and to provide 
space for the following: the proper care of a 
valuable and growing book collection, expanding 
services to state departments, the new program 
of certification and grants, and added consultant 
functions. The estimated cost to be $1,024,100. 

2. An expansion of the space for tlte Law Li- 
brary to be provided in the building which 
houses the Supreme Court and the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Department, the estimated cost to be 
$76,912. 


3. A two-part program for the development 
of regional and county libraries: 

Part I. Regional libraries for those 
counties where the assessed valuation is less 
than $20,000,000; that is, too low to furnish 
reasonably good libraries to rural areas at 
the regular county tax rate of 14 mill; a plan 
for 17 regional libraries, the estimated cost 
to be $2,906,083. 

Part II. Demonstration bookmobiles, 
fully equipped, to be offered for a limited 
period to those countics which are willing 
and able to organize and support new coun- 


ty libraries; a plan for 6 demonstration units 
at an estimated cost of $786,000. 

A Postwar Public Works Program for a State 
Library Building, a State Law Library Building, 
a State Plan for Regional and County Libraries, 
a twenty-eight page report, published by the 
Michigan State Board for Libraries, Lansing, 
1943, presents the plan in detail; and statistical 
maps and charts show clearly library needs in 
the state. 

Looking back upon library legislation in Mich- 
igan, and looking forward to the realization of 
the postwar plan, Michigan libraries may justly 
take pride in and inspiration from these con- 
tributions to an informed and alert democracy. 

There are challenging years ahead! 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

The University of Michigan is offering a lim- 
ited number of Library Service Scholarships and 
Fellowships for the next academic year. 

Scholarships are open to _ candidates for 
A.B.L.S. degree in the Department of Library 
Science. Hoiders may elect not more than eight 
hours of class work a semester and are scheduled 
39 hours weekly in the general library. The ap- 
pointment is for one year and may be renewed 
for a second. It carries a stipend of $1,200 for 
11 months, July 1 to May 30. 

Fellowships are held by candidates for A.M.LS. 
degree who may carry not more than half the 
normal load of studies expected in the depart- 
ment. They, too, serve 39 hours weekly in the 
general library. The stipend is $1,450 for the 
period July 1 to May 30. 

Applications for both Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships should be made not later than May 1. 
Announcement of awards will be made June 1. 
Inquiries should be directed to Warner G. Rice, 
Director, General Library, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 





Jessie Gay Van Cleve 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve, first chief of the School 
and Children’s Library Division of the American 
Library Association, died January 3lst, at her 
home in Westchester, Illinois. 

A native of Port Huron, Mich., Miss Van Cleve 
was educated in Michigan state schools and was 
a graduate of Carnegie Library School, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Following library work in Wilmington, Del., 
and Galveston, Texas, Miss Van Cleve came to 
the American Library Association in 1922 as a 
specialist in children’s literature and edited the 
children’s book section in the first A.L.A. catalog. 
She retired from active work in 1937. 
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WPA LIBRARY PROJECTS 
IN MICHIGAN 






by STANLEY J. TANNER 
of the Detroit Public Library, formerly State 
Supervisor, WPA Library Projects 


N EVALUATIVE comment on the ef- 
fect of WPA on library service in 
Michigan must be, of necessity, a pre- 

liminary statement of objectives and immedi- 
ate accomplishment. The cumulative effect 
of a single phase of a movement as broad as 
the evolution of a public service from single, 
isolated cells to a more complex and inter- 
related organism such as that toward which 
the library is progressing cannot now be as- 
sessed with any degree of finality. 

Basically, WPA and its alphabetical pred- 
ecessors were work relief programs organized 
as an alternative to outright dole. They were 
primarily concerned with unemployment re- 
lief through public employment for the pub- 
lic good. It was stipulated that all projects 
to which certified workers were to be as- 
signed should represent activity which could 
not be carried on by a public agency on its 
normal budget, thus forestalling an attempt 
to supplant regular employes. It was further 
decreed that workers thus employed were to 
be assigned to projects in which their ex- 
perience and training would be utilized. 

In theory, this latter stipulation was sound 
planning; in practice, the tendency was to fit 
the worker to the project. Had this not been 
true, there would have been no library pro- 
jects in Michigan, for the number of quali- 
fied persons possessing library training or 
experience and eligible for certification on 
the relief rolls was indeed negligible. 

These considerations are pertinent when 
one reviews the work of WPA library pro- 
jects. Unemployment existed among women 
as among men, but women were not so adapt- 
able to such labor-consuming projects as 
street paving and public construction. There 
were sewing projects and other types of work 
to absorb the bulk of the load, but there 
still existed a need for other types of proj- 
ects to which the remainder could be as- 
signed. 
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The library, as a public agency, was quali- 
fied to receive workers. The problem was to 
find a type of work which would satisfy the 
regulations and utilize the raw material at 
hand. Book mending was the immediate 
answer. WPA administrators found it suf- 
ficiently labor-consuming and adaptable to 
production organization and analysis. ‘The 
librarian, however, found that it involved 
delegating to untrained hands, work which 
was often unfamiliar to her. It also antici- 
pated the invasion, by these recruits, of other 
library activities. 

Were the development to have stopped 
there, we could now give a Statistical ac- 
count of the number of books mended, the 
cost per unit—often indefensively high—and 
the number of individual projects that blan- 
keted the state with varying degrees of effec- 
tiveness; and which ranged from large, well 
organized units to others in which supervi- 
sion was almost entirely lacking. Even so, 
statistics would not record the number of 
volumes saved for posterity which might bet- 
ter have been discarded; nor the plight of 
the school librarian in the Detroit area who 
returned from summer vacation to find her 
entire library, new books and old, redone 
in sombre black. 

Fortunately, such incidents were rare and 
the total effort expended by the book mend- 
ing projects resulted in a general sprucing 
up of libraries where bindery budgets were 
inadequate or non-existent. Fortunately, 
too, book mending represented merely an 
entering wedge into the library program. It 
brought large numbers of workers into the 
library and from these there emerged a few 
who could be assigned to more significant 
tasks. 

Even had there been no question of po- 
litical partisanship, librarians may well be 
excused for greeting WPA as a Gargantuan 
monster sent in answer to their prayers. In 
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a profession as notoriously concerned with 
well done minutiae as is librarianship, the 
presence of untrained, inexperienced and 
often unadaptable workers was not to be 
accepted lightly. While some libraries closed 
their doors to the deluge, others began to 
absorb workers on tasks which their own 
limited staffs could not follow through. The 
Dearborn survey, for example, utilized them 
to plot the distribution of library borrowers 
in an effort to determine which sections of 
that widely dispersed city were not being 
reached. It was a time-consuming task, but 
essential to judicious planning for future 
growth and branch organization. 

In the main, however, WPA seemed to tie 
up most logically with the idea of library ex- 
tension. For some time, antedating by sev- 
eral years the advent of WPA, there had 
been a growing realization in Michigan that 
the vast deserts of library service should be 
developed. An analysis of library conditions 
was not at all flattering to Michigan. Of 
some five million residents in 1935, more 
than one million, including eight counties, 
were without library service. Qualitatively, 
the picture would have been even worse, 
for the average per capita income for Michi- 
gan libraries in 1935 was only thirty-eight 
cents. Of the eighty-three counties, only 
St. Clair, Wayne and Jackson were giving a 
type of county service comparable to that 
which we now recognize. 

Under advisement from the American Li- 
brary Association, WPA turned to the task 
of assisting in the extension of library serv- 
ice in Michigan as in other states. It is 
paradoxical that the general public does not 
realize the need for library service until it 
has experienced a reasonably effective li- 
brary. The problem, therefore, was to bend 
the forces of WPA toward preliminary dem- 
onstrations of library service in the hope 
that appropriating boards would sense its 
value to the community. The feasibility of 
such a procedure was open to question by 
librarians. Could the WPA, they asked, 
train and supervise its inexperienced workers 
so as to accomplish a demonstration which 
would be creditable and convincing without 
lowering professional standards and retard- 
ing, rather than accelerating, library devel- 
opment? 
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Now that we are in a position to review 
the entire program, we must realize the 
weight of this concern on the part of the 
library profession. The answer varies ac- 
cording to locality and, especially, accord- 


ing to factors with which WPA had little 


to do. 

In theory, WPA was to aid public service 
but the initiative was to come from sources 
outside WPA. Where such a procedure was 
followed, the project was usually a success 
and we have a creditable county library as 
a result. The Ingham County Library, for 
example, profited by the combination of lo- 
cal interest and activity shown Mrs. E. T. 
Crossman of the East Lansing Public Library 
and others; guidance and assistance from the 
State Library through Miss Constance Be- 
ment; and WPA manpower under the super- 
vision of Miss Hass; all of which enabled the 
library to open branches, influenced the 
designation of the new building at Mason 
and secured for the library an annual ap- 
propriation by the Board of Supervisors. Be- 
cause of this activity, in which WPA played 
no little part, the library was in position to 
receive an establishment grant from State 
Aid. In the 1940-41 report of the State Li- 
brary, Ingham County had an income of 
more than $8,000, derived mostly from taxes. 

In other cases this procedure was not fol- 
lowed. WPA in its desire for quick results 
entered communities lacking sufficient local 
interest. In Montcalm County, the reverse 
of the Ingham County situation existed. A 
county library was put in operation with 
only limited local interest. As soon as WPA 
support was withdrawn, the library dis- 
banded and the county drifted back into a 
system of small, individual libraries. The 
effectiveness of these units may be gauged by 
the fact that only one has an annual income 
exceeding $800, and only one has more than 
3,000 books in its collection. The unfor- 
tunate fact is that, having made a weak and 
unsuccessful gesture toward a county library, 
a barrier may have resulted which will re- 
tard future development in that area. 

Between these extremes, there are a num- 
ber of examples of varying degrees of success 
and effectiveness from WPA assistance. In an 
analysis of the situation as it existed at the 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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GIVE OUR CHILDREN THE BEST AVAILABLE 
BOOKS, NOT THE WORST! 

Every librarian, trustee and member of a book 
committee bears the responsibility of making the 
children’s collection as vitally interesting and 
potent in character formation as possible. This 
can be done only by including the best available 
books, and by excluding mediocre or inferior 
books. Yet a survey of the book collections in 
the libraries of Michigan reveals an astonishing 
number of these books on the shelves. Probably 
very few of them actually are purchased by the 
libraries. They are usually gifts. Cases have 
been known in which the fear of offending a 
donor has been the reason for circulating them. 

Some librarians may erroneously consider medi- 
ocre books useful as “bait” to introduce children 
to the habit of reading. The experience of 
trained children’s librarians has shown that the 
average child does not prefer books of this char- 
acter when he has access to a good collection of 
other books of a more virile, interesting and 
worth-while type. 

Below is a brief outline of sane principles to 
follow in order that silly, sentimental and weak 
books may be avoided. 

In considering books for little children, avoid: 


| Buffoonery in picture books 

2 Inanity and sameness, as in “dressed-up” ani- 
mal stories 

3 Books written with poor English construction 
and slang 

4 Books in heavy bindings, or of too large size, 
or on poor paper 

5 Books containing pictures or reading matter 
depicting murder, violence, fires, etc. 

6 Books in which children do wrong without be- 
ing punished 

7 Books of slushy sentimentality 


For older children, do not place on the shelves: 


1 Books written in poor English 

2 Books untrue to life, unless they are frankly 
imaginative 

3 Books giving incorrect information, especially 
in geography, history, science and invention. 

4 Books in long series 

5 Books emphasizing murder, cruelty, scenes of 
violence and low ideals 

6 Books having themes as follows: child a prob- 
lem; child retriever of family fortunes; child 
a matchmaker; child runaways; boy run- 
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Weeding the Library — Suggestions for the 
Guidance of Librarians of Small Libraries 





PART II 


aways getting rich; childish love atfairs; 
weeping, sentimental girls; the morbid, the 
melodramatic; overemphasis on riches; chil- 
dren who are “flip and smarty’; emphasis 
on class feeling; generally, whatever you 
would not wish your child to be or do. 

Not all series or sequels are poor. We would 
not exclude stories by Laura Ingalls Wilder, 
Stephen W. Meader and Louisa M. Alcott. Lucy 
Perkins’ Twins are to be found in every library 
and, although the books have varied characters, 
they constitute a series of similar books. We do 
not condemn long series generally because they 
are series, but because they do not meet the 
standards of literature, originality and truth 
which should characterize all children’s books. 
It is the content of the individual book, not the 
author’s name or reputation, that should be the 
deciding factor. 

The following list has been compiled by Mrs. 
E. S. Root and has been copied from the Bulletin 
of the New Hampshire Public Libraries with 
some additions by the Book Information Section 
of the New York State Library and by the Michi- 
gan State Library. It represents many of the 
books and the type of book not approved for 
purchase with library funds nor for placing on 
the shelves of any public library in Michigan as 
part of an approved collection of childrens books. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF SERIES NOT CIRCULATED 
BY STANDARD LIBRARIES 


Alden, Mrs. Isabella, pseud. Pansy 

Aldridge, Janet. Meadow-brook girls 

Alger, Horatio. Many titles 

Appleton, Victor. Moving picture series, Tom Swift 
series 

Arundel, Louis. Motor boat boys 

Bailey, Arthur Scott. Slumber town series, Tuck-me- 
in tales series 

Baker, Willard F. Bob Dexter series, Boy rancher 
series 

Bancroft, Edith. Jane Allen college series 

Baum, L. Frank. Oz books 

Benson, Irene Elliott. Campfire girls 

Bishop, Giles. U. S. Marines series 

Blanc, Clair. Beverly Gray stries 

Blanchard, Amy. Many titles 

Bonehill, Ralph (pseud. of Edward Stratemeyer). 
Boy hunter series, Young sportsman’s series 

Boone, Silas K. Phil Bradley series 

Botsford, Charles Alexander. Victory series 

Brandeis, Madeline. Children of all lands series, 


Children of America series 
Breitenbach, Louise Marks. Hadley Hall series 
Brooks, Amy. Dorothy Dainty series, Khaki girls, 
Randy series 
Burley. Uncle Sam’s army boys 





Burnett, Alice Hale. Merryvale series 

Burnett, Carolyn Judson. Blue grass seminary girls 

Burnham, Margaret. Girl aviators 

Burroughs, Edgar Rice. The Tarzan books, all titles 

Carey, Rosa Nouchette. Many titles 

Carson, James. Saddle boy series 

Carter, Herbert. Boy Scout series 

Castlemon, Harry. Frank series and other series 

Chadwick, Lester. .Quarterback series and other series 

Channon, Frank Ernest. Henley school boy series and 
other series 

Chapman, Allen. Tom Fairfield and other series 

Cody, Hiram Alfred. Rod of the lone patrol and 
other series 

Colver, Alice Ross. Stories about Babs 

Cory, David. Billy Bunny series, Little Jack Rabbit 
series 

Crane, Laura Dent. Automobile girls 

Crockett, Sherman. Great war series 

Darlington, Edgar B. P. Circus boys 

Deering, Fremont B. Border boys 

Dixon, F. W. Ted Scott series 

Douglas, Amanda Minnie. Helen Grant series 

Drake, Robert C. Boy allies 

Duffield, J. W. Bert Wilson series, Radio boys series 

Durham, Victor G. Submarine boys 

Edwards, Leo. Jerry Todd books, Poppy Ott books 

Ellis, Edward Sylvester. Launch boys and other series 

Emerson, Alice B. Betty Gordon series, Ruth Field- 
ing series 

Ferris, J. C. X Bar X boys 

Finlay, Roger Thompson. Wonder Island boys 

Finley, Martha. Elsie series 

Fisher, Elbert. Boy globe trotters 

Fitzhugh, Percy Keese. Tom Slade series 

Fletcher, Archibald Lee. Boy Scouts adventure and 
nature series 

Flower, Jessie Graham. Grace Harlow series 

Forbes, Graham B. Boys of Columbia High 

Forrester, Dexter J. Bungalow boys 

Foster, Walter Bertram. Clint Webb series 

Garis, Howard Roger. Buddy series, Curlytops series, 
Uncle Wiggily series 

Garis, Lillian. Girl Scout series 

Garland, John. Ross Grant series 

Ginther, Mary Pemberton. Beth Anne series, Betsy 
Hale series, Hilda and Beth Series, Miss Pat series 

Gordon, Grace. Patsy Carroll series 

Grayson, Donald. Bob Steele series 

Griffith, Helen Sherman. Letty books, Virginia stories 

Hancock, Harrie Irving. Annapolis series, Boys of the 
army, Dave Darrin series, Grammar school series, 
High school boys’ vacation series, Motor boat club 
series, West Point series, Young engineers 

Hare, Thomas Truxton. College athletic series, 
Philip Kent series 

Harvard, Aline. Army girl series 

Hawley, Mabel C. Four little Blossoms series 

Hayes, Clair Wallace. Boy allies 

Hemyng, Bracebridge. Jack Harkaway series 

Henderley, Brooks. Y. M. C. A. boys 

Higgins, Aileen Cleveland. Little princess series 

Holmes, Mary Jane. Many titles 

Honeywell, Frank. Radio boys 

Hope, Laura Lee. Bobbsey twins series, Moving pic- 
ture girls, Outdoor girls 

Jackson, Mrs. Gabriel Emille (Snow). Three little 
women series, Peggy Stewart series 

Johnston, Annie Fellows. The little colonel series 

Judson, Clara Ingram. Mary Jane series 

Kay, Ross. Big war stories, Go ahead boys 

Keene, Carolyn. Nancy Drew mystery series 

Langworthy, John Luther. Bird boys series 
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Lawrence, Josephine. Brother and sister series, Two 
little fellows series 

Lawton, Wilbur. Boy aviators, Dreadnought boys, 
Ocean wireless series 

Lee, Alice Louise. Co-ed series 

Lester, Pauline. Marjorie Dean series 

Lincoln, Andrew Carey. Motorcycle chums series 

McIntyre, John Thomas. Young continentals 

Meade, Mrs. Lillie Thomas. Titles for girls 

Mears, James R. Boys of steel 

Miller, Agnes. Lingernots series 

Morrison, Gertrude W. Girls of Central High 

North, Grace May. Adele Dering series, Virginia 
Davis series 

Optic, Oliver (pseud. of William Taylor Adams). 
Many titles 

Overton, Mark. Jack Winter series 

Patchin, Frank Glines. Battle ship boys, Pony riders, 
Range and grange hustlers 

Patten, Gilbert (pseud. of Burt L. Standish). Lefty 
series 

Paull, Minnie E. Ruby and Ruthy series 

Payson, Howard. Boy Scout series 

Penrose, Margaret. Motor girls, Dorothy Dale series, 
Radio girls 

Porter, Horace. Our young acroplane scouts 

Ralphson, George Harvey. Boy Scouts 

Rathbone, St. George. Canoe and campfire series 

Rockwood, Roy. Bomba books, Dave Dashaway series, 
Great marvel series, Speedwell series : 

Roy, Lilliay Elizabeth (Becker) (pseud. of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Nelson Montfort). Five Little Starrs series, 
Girl Scouts 

Scott, Florence E. Paul and Peggy series, Morgan 
Oakdale series 

Sheppard, William Henry Crispin. Don Hale series, 
Rambler club series 

Southworth, Mrs. Emma Dorothy Eliza Nevitte. Many 
titles 

Speed, Nelli. Carter girls, Molly Brown series, Tucker 
twins 

Standish, Burt L. Dick Merriwell series, Frank Mer- 
riwell series 

Standish, Winn (pseud. of Walter Leon Sawyer). 
Jack Lorimer series 

Stratemeyer, Edward. Dave Porter series, Rover boys 
series 

Stuart, Gordon (pseud. of G. N. Madison). Boy Scout 
series 

Thorndyke, H. L. Honey Bunch books 

Tomlison, Paul Green. Flag and country series 

Trent, Martha. Somewhere series 

Vandercook, Margaret O’Bannon (Womack). Camp- 
fire girls, Girl Scout series, Ranch girls, Red Cross 
girls 

Victor, Ralph. Comrades series, Boy Scouts 

Walker, Abbie Phillips. Sandman series 

Walsh, George Ethelbert. Twilight animal series 

Walton, Frank. Flying machine boys 

Ward, Kenneth. Boy volunteers 

Warner, Frank A. Bobby Blake series 

Webster, Frank V. Many titles 

Wells, Carolyn. Patty series 

Wheeler, Janet D. Billie Bradley series 

Whitehill, Dorothy. Joyce Payton series, Polly 
Pendleton series 

Winfield, Arthur M. (pseud. of Edward Stratemeyer). 
Bright and bold series, Putnam Hall series 

Woolley, Lazelle Thayer. Faith Palmer series 

Wyman, Levi Parker. Golden boys. 

Young, Clarence. Jack Ranger series, Motor boys, 
Racer boys 
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M.L.A. Treasurer’s Report, 1943 


January 1, 1943—December 31, 1943 


Balance in Treasury, January 1, 1943 (In- 
cluding $330.33 Scholarship Fund) ...$ 949.17 


RECEIPTS 


Dues 
ie 
INN 5 Gon cvw. cox ewan te 207.50 
ND sg ore ioe a siis sacs Fa mda 1,333.75 
Convention (1942) 
BEI oc. sonny sv ecere 20.00 
MI ot eo ich. 5 tocg eco: bine Ra wd 20.00 
Michigan Librarian 
ECTS 440.15 
GGUAEFIBIIORS oe. cece eens 3.75 
NI faite hata tc calies tk- gia Gis Sate bilo ene 443.90 
ee 48.50 
,. ._. ) SAP RE SRS aan oo eee menr ny hy eet 48.50 
Scholarship Fund .............. 138.48 
MI 5:5 6p a cate genie onc galore Gre crea ene 138.48 
Refund—Total Scholarship Fund 28.05 
ra earl iar eam teen paces 28.05 
"TOMAE TUMGRIITG 2 osoccicckk bon edieiess $2,961.85 
DISBURSEMENTS 
A.L.A. Sustaining Membership .......... $ 100.00 
UNIT UND no noo gra che ais epi badeleans acess 8.29 
PIII S68 fo ass reissue suies'e Wels ibe 35.50 
a re .. 126.58 
Ce 1,029.00 
UII oar acci c.i wate s-csinleig-a's b-ahtut dace wwiniiesdceiene 134.95 
I cr niceirect ctl tga fp axe caren Gunonerahaierie’s 1.50 
| eer eae 164.55 
Supplies, stationery, mimeographing ..... 58.65 
Pelepnone, telegraph ..........c ccs eeeees 56.05 
Districts 
ee et eee $ 1261 
pe ae 19.52 
Benet PONS. jw. sce veces 6.90 
a ok ae ee 7.21 
a: Se ere 7.15 
nine Tees Go oink ccckae cece 7.16 
Pa isc Par acs os gt ha ercrocca) aieseechsier e mnaie orord’s 60.55 
Sections 
NNR NINO, aos gates scalere 0104-050 oe 26.92 
Round Tables 
Pee EINES goo s,s cei ce rewiauces 7.66 
Committees 
Adult Education ............. 7.98 
Education for Library Service 
Subcommittee of Institutes .. 183.82 
Subcommittee of Recruiting 
for Library Service ....... 6.66 
Subcommittee of Teacher-Lis 
brarian Training ......... 64.25 
NN ro eine wr srare 35.60 
Federal Aid ...........0.2.0. 4.00 
III 5. oe avele 4:09. aie ew 248.33 
MII oso Gc dvi g save eas 29.08 
Se eer ne 745 
se 5.11 
Salary, staff and tenure ..... 49.97 
TIE A cra totale ora has athe toacora lara Me ociearsier 642.25 
ToTAL DISBURSEMENTS .............. $2,452.45 
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RECAPITULATION 


Ot a ic pci cescenes $2,961.85 
Total Dishureements..........:.... 2,452.45 
Balance in bank (Including Scholar- 

SUNN ON i nghnissasy 3 scloinje wap nccicieg 560.74 
Cutetanciney CREEKS §........ 6. seg eee's 51.34 
MO aioe andcdin 4 tie cteioesiane .... 509.40 
Scholarship PONG... ........ 2:60.20: $32.31 
CUTIES 6 han cow eneea ac 177.09 
RS 8 ok kok eecmcseeneacd $ 509.40 


Respectfully submitted, 


MADELEINE B. DuNN, Treasurer 
Michigan Library Association 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
January 1, 1943—December 31, 1943 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Balance: January -1, 1943 .............5. $ 330.33 

Received January 1—December 31, 1943. 138.48 
TRUS cc cats srw GreserenGub vata hrererecael@'arahd ....$ 468.81 

EXPENDITURES 

Waldenwoods Workshop ...... $ 38.00 

Higgins Lake Workshop ...... 53.75 

Camp Shaw Workshop ....... 44.75 
WM hc ced tse eine a ies Sane 136.50 
ey OE vee ane $ 332.31 


Respectfully submitted, 


MADELEINE B. DUNN, Treasurer 
Michigan Library Association 


The Executive Board, 
Michigan Library Association: 

We have examined the receipts and disbursements 
of the Michigan Library Association for the period 
from January 1, 1943 through December 31, 1943 and 
have found the Treasurer’s books in order and funds 
accounted for. 


Feta Rew, ois. sess. . $2,961.85 
Total Disbursements ............. 2,452.45 
Balance in bank (Including Scholar- 

NU NINEE oti d cover aivanenas sae 560.74 
Outstanding Checks .............. 51.34 
eee oe oa aoe Baas 509.40 
Scholarship Fund ........ 2.20.20. 332.31 
IIE 6 cocoa vecsea saree cies’ 177.09 
NR is Sais cag canweewasiens $ 509.40 


Auditing Committee 


GEorGE L. Pinay 
CHARLES M. MOHRHARDT 
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Pre-Primers 
Happy Hour Series 
Unitext 


Good Neighbor 


and other 
Low-Cost Easy Books 


ALL PRE-BOUND 


EDWIN ALLEN COMPANY 


1100 S. Wabash Chicago 5, II. 











MICHIGAN LIBRARIANS 
know 
Library Bureau Quality 


Extra Value in Library Supplies and 
Equipment at No Extra Cost 


Our Local Offices are at your Service 


* 


LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION 
REMINGTON RAND INC. 


* 


Ann Arbor—Battle Creek 
Detroit—Escanaba—Flint—Grand Rapids 
Jackson—Kalamazoo—Lansing—Saginaw 
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W.P.A. LIBRARY PROJECTS 
(Continued from Page 16) 


close of WPA participation, we must con- 
sider two broad areas in the state. 


The first, the more populous and agricul- 
tural area in the south, represents a section 
in which county library development is 
practical from the standpoint of potential 
income. If, then, we may accept as a crite. 
rion of success for this area an annual ap- 
propriation from tax funds sufficient to per- 
mit the library to carry on, however inade- 
quate it may be in the light of current stand- 
ards, we may enter on the credit side of the 
ledger the counties of Ingham, Monroe, 
Lenawee, Van Buren .and Muskegon. We 
may claim for WPA some credit for the 
strengthening of the established libraries in 
Jackson and St. Clair counties, especially in 
respect to mobile service. On the debit side, 
we must list Montcalm and Hillsdale coun- 
ties where limited local interest failed to 
give permanency to the library, and Kent 
County where local groups are attempting 
to carry on without a county appropriation. 


The situation is quite different north of 
this area. Under the half-mill legislation, 
few counties north of the Muskegon-Bay 
County line would have a potential income 
adequate to support a county library. Thus 
the criterion which we might apply to the 
southern counties cannot be used in this 
area. 


Ik is one of WPA’s greatest failures that 
so little was done in an area where so much 
should have been done. First steps were 
taken, but they were too faltering to be con- 
vincing. The whole area called for regional 
development, but the result was a few county 
libraries with but meager support. If these 
libraries can become a nucleus for regional 
development, it will be possible to salvage 
the effort which has been expended by WPA 
and the other forces backing their estab- 
lishment. 


A limited amount of regional development 
was attempted in the northern part of the 
lower peninsula. In Grand Traverse region, 
Mrs. Gladys Cardinal’s work met with some 
success, but she was handicapped by shift- 
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ing WPA organization and redistricting be- 
fore she could achieve any degree of per- 
manency for the project. The same condi- 
tion resulted in the eastern part of the 
state where a start was made in Gladwin 
district. 

In the Upper Peninsula a few small li- 
braries were established, but no county li- 
braries resulted from WPA activity. Much 
of this was due to difficulty in securing a 
trained supervisor and it was not until near 
the close of WPA that one was obtained. 
While the quality of work was high—every- 
one on the project was a high school gradu- 
ate—it may well be that isolated libraries 
were strengthened at the expense of cooper- 
ative action. 

The matter of supervision was important. 
In lieu of experienced workers, WPA could 
offer on a limited scale one sorely needed 
quality—supervisory personnel sufficiently 


‘ detached from any one locality to see the 


problem as a whole. Wherever trained su- 
pervisors could be sent into communities, 
the barrier of mistrust was broken down. 
The work of Mrs. Martha Smith as district 
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supervisor for the eastern part of the state 
was outstanding. Her knowledge of library 
organization commanded the respect of li- 
brarians with whom she came in contact and 
she possessed great ability as a promoter, a 
quality seldom found in librarians. On the 
other side of the state, Miss Dorothy Dean, 
who later became state supervisor, could 
meet librarians on a common level of under- 
standing. 

At no time, however, was it possible to 
fill all the supervisory positions with trained 
personnel. The impermanency of WPA 
frightened potential recruits. It was neces- 
sary to fill these positions with persons of 
ability who would be susceptible to library 
doctrines. The work of many of these area 
and county supervisors was a worthy contri- 
bution to the project, adding enthusiasm and 
energy where professional training was lack- 
ing. 

Of the mistakes which were made, and 
there were many, the chief was WPA’s failure 
to insist upon a proper degree of local sup- 
port before it acted in a community. It was 
relatively easy to open a library as long as 
WPA agreed to furnish the labor and a lim- 
ited number of books and was willing to 
operate in any out-of-the-way place. With- 
out adequate local support, it was impossible 
to be assured a favorable location. This led 
in some cases, to the establishment of Ii- 
braries in private homes or any place avail- 
able rent free. The abuses‘ and lack of per: 


manency which followed are obvious and re- 


sulted in strange combinations, such as li- 
brary service in conjunction with a dairy sta- 
tion and, worse yet, excellent attendance 
with little circulation in a branch where 
books and bootleg liquor were served side 
by side until detected. 

The unpredictable future of WPA tended 
toward an opportunistic, rather than logical, 
development. Where long term planning, a 
thorough build-up and a careful marshalling 
of the various forces in a community were 
imperative, WPA frequently circumvented 
these factors. Lack of cooperation with exist- 
ing libraries resulted in the establishment of 
some county libraries which were completely 
divorced from established library service. 

Two factors contributed most to WPA’s 
shortcomings: impermanence and the lack of 
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adequate interest and supervision on the 
part of the State Library. Miss Bement gave 
valuable aid to the projects despite most un- 
favorable conditions. The efforts of one 
person, even when supplemented by the 
limited resources of the Michigan Library 
Association, were not enough to place the 
project on a well charted course. By the 
time the situation had cleared in the State 
Library, WPA was drawing to a close and 
it was too late to salvage or correct the en- 
tire program. 

Judged by standards which one would ap- 
ply to a program emanating from a perma- 
nent agency, WPA library projects were not 
too successful. Cost was high in relation to 
results and the results were rather spotty. 
WPA regulations were not sufficiently flexi- 
ble; many small libraries were kept open 
longer hours than necessary because of work 
schedules. By supplying the labor, WPA 
tended toward overdevelopment of county 
library systems, especially during the early 
days of the project, and branches were es- 
tablished without regard for the ability of 
the county to support them permanently. 

No attempt has been made in this review 
to give proper credit to State Aid for the 
part it played in the promotion of county 
libraries. It provided inducements for coun- 
ties to place themselves in’ position to receive 
establishment and annual grants. State Aid, 
however, is a story in itself. 

The untimely death of Mrs. Cora Farrar, 
State Supervisor of the project when it closed, 
leaves a blank in the picture. Reports and 
Statistics are seldom conclusive and this is 
especially true when applied to an activity 
in which so many forces cooperated. It is 
rather a matter of personalities. Those proj- 
ects which gained the backing of persons 
such as Miss Agnes Jewell of the Adrian 
Public Library, Miss Maud Grill, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Navarre or Mrs. Gladys Cardinal will 
be successful regardless of WPA. 

Some conclusions of this evaluation seem 
harsh. Faults of WPA loom unduly large 
because of their nearness; but the future will 
prove, the true worth of this project to Mich- 
igan. 
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year’s Hopwood Award winner and the Febru- 

ary Catholic Book-of-the-Month selection. Mrs. 

Formolo is on the Wayne County Library staff. 
* * * 

Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, President of Special 
Libraries Association, was guest of the Michigan 
Chapter, February 24. Librarian of Standard 
& Poor’s Corp., New York, Miss Cavanaugh is 
serving her second term as national president. 
She was introduced by W. L. Powlison, Michigan 
Chapter president. 

* * . 


The high cost of book living was brought 
home to Detroit officials at a budget hearing last 
month by City Librarian Ralph A. Ulveling. 
After hearing that prices have risen 50 cents for 
each grade up to $3.75 books, with greater in- 
creases beyond that limit, Mayor Jeffries ap- 
proved a $19,300 increase for the purchase fund. 


* * *- 


Edward Heiliger, former reference librarian at 
Wayne University, is now director of the Biblio- 


teca Americana, Managua, Nicaragua, one of 
three American libraries administered by A.L.Al 
under an agreement with the State Department) 
He is responsible not only for the operation of 
a model American library, but for the stimula: 
tion of inter-American good will through ¢ 
library’s cultural program. 

* * * c 

The Louisville Public Library nominated as 

most thoughtful soldier of the war, a man who 
sent back from Hawaii a volume of Tennysomg 
he had withdrawn two years before. 

* * * 


Library News reports that the Calumet andy 
Hecla Public Library, Calumet, has been closed’) 
and the books turned over to the school district,” 
One wing of the high school is being remodeled” 
to house the library. Geneva Rabey will continue® 
as librarian. % 

* * @ 

Urging establishment of American reference” 
libraries abroad, Chester S. Williams, Office of” 
War Information, said: “When countries have” 
been shuf away, one of the smartest things we 
can do is to put within their reach a K ration of 
intellectual resources.” 
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